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UN  on  Lobonon.  The  UN  observers 
came  late  to  Lebanon.  They  were  few 
in  number,  restricted  in  movement,  Euid 
limited  in  function.  They  failed  to 
find  evidence  to  sustain  the  Lebanese 
government’s  complaint  that  the  UAR 
had  intervened.  As  a  result,  it  was  un¬ 
likely  that  the  UN  would  take  strong 
effective  action  to  end  Lebanon’s  ordeal. 
Nevertheless  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
stood  firm  in  his  belief  that  there  was 
intervention  by  the  UAR  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  was  inflexible  in  his  conviction 
that  the  West  must  aid  Lebanon. 


In  Lebanon  the  stalemate  continued 
despite  an  upsurge  of  fighting.  Dis¬ 
sension  and  disorganization  among  the 
rebel  leaders,  and  President  Chamoun’s 
first  public  statement  that  he  would 
not  run  for  reelection  raised  hopes  that 
a  compromise  might  be  reached. 

TIm  Call  for  Aid.  Then  came  the  blow 
in  Baghdad,  with  repercussions  in  Bei¬ 
rut.  It  was  now  clear  that  Lebanon 
could  not  quell  the  revolt. 

From  the  beginning,  the  U.  S.  had 
promised  that  it  would  respond  to  a 
call  for  sissistance  if  it  came.  The 
failure  of  the  Lebanese  army  to  deal 
sternly  with  the  rebels  and  the  disap¬ 
pointing  UN  report  had  created  mis¬ 
givings  about  the  validity  of  interven¬ 
tion.  But  Baghdad  changed  that.  The 
call  came  on  July  14.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  called  Congressional  leaders 
primarily  to  discuss  Lebanon’s  appeal, 
for  reports  from  Iraq  were  fragmen¬ 
tary.  The  President  felt  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  U.  S.  interven¬ 
tion  and  the  landing  of  U.  S.  Marines. 

The  Administration’s  position  was 
supported  by  Republican  leaders  imd 
by  most  of  the  Democrats,  but  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield,  Democratic  whip,  ar¬ 
gued  strongly  that  the  U.  S.  take  the 
case  first  to  the  UN. 

One  Congressman  recalled  the  missed 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


The  U.S.  Meets  The  Challenge 

The  decision  to  intervene  in  Lebanon  was  inevitable.  The 
Administration  had  no  honorable  alternative  but  to  fulfill  its  commit¬ 
ments.  It  was  dictated  by  moral  imperative  and  national  security. 

The  military  coup  in  Iraq  is  a  staggering  blow  for  the  West.  It 
precipitated  Lebanon’s  appeal  to  Washington  and  our  reply.  The 
bloody  attack  on  Iraq’s  leaders  was  jubilantly  hailed  by  Pravda. 

For  the  Kremlin,  it  is  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  process  that 
began  when  President  Nasser  completed  the  Soviet  arms  deal. 

☆ 

The  forcible  overthrow  of  the  Feisal-Nuri  as-Said  regime  may 
lead  to  these  results: 

1.  Nasser  gains  control  of  Europe’s  oil.  With  his  seizure  of  the 
Suez  in  1956  and  the  annexation  of  Syria  in  1958,  he  won  domination 
over  the  oil  arteries — the  pipelines  and  the  canal.  Now  he  has  an 
oil-producing  state  and  he  may  tighten  his  grip  on  the  oil  Europe — 
and  NATO — needs  so  vitally.  British  economy  suffers  a  critical  blow. 

2.  The  Baghdad  Pact,  which  was  originally  conceived  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  major  Western  defense  arrangement,  loses  its  only  Arab 
member.  And  modem  arms,  jets  and  tanks  sent  by  Washington  and 
London  now  pass  into  Nasser’s  hands. 

3.  The  Iraq-Jordan  union,  established  to  block  Nasser’s  advance, 
ceases  to  exist.  The  balance  has  been  upset.  Jordan  cannot  stand  alone 
and  may  be  tom  apart  by  its  large  pro-Nasser  population. 

4.  Under  pressure  from  Iraq  and  Jordan  on  one  frontier  and 
Nasser-controlled  Yemen  on  the  other,  Saudi  Arabia  may  veer  away 
from  the  West,  prejudicing  U.S.  oil  interests  and  the  Dhahran  base. 

5.  With  Iraq  out  of  the  alliance,  both  Turkey  and  Iran  may  be 
under  greater  pressure  from  the  Kremlin,  and  oil-producing  Iran  may 
be  weakened.  (The  Nasser  radio  has  been  inciting  a  Kurdish  revolt.) 

6.  The  Lebanese  rebels  have  been  braced.  They  have  been  whit^ 
washed  by  Hammarskjold’s  observers  and  encouraged  by  the  Baghdad 
coup.  They  will  make  it  harder  for  Chamoun  to  arrange  an  orderly 
election  to  pick  his  successor.  Their  target :  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 

7.  If  Lebanon  and  Jordan  go  the  way  of  Iraq,  Israel  will  be  en¬ 
circled — as  she  was  when  she  moved  into  Sinai  in  1956. 

☆ 

Like  Lebanon,  Iraq  is  a  victim  of  subversion.  Is  the  UN  power¬ 
less  to  combat  warfare  which  relies  on  propaganda,  intrigue  and  cor- 
mption?  Yet  the  concept  of  collective  security  ceases  to  have  mean¬ 
ing  if  Lebanon  and  Iraq  are  allowed  to  fall.  Few  Middle  East  countries 
would  confide  their  future  in  the  West.  There  would  be  a  compulsion 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dlairo-Moscow  axis. 

Until  July  14  there  were  still  some  in  official  Washington  who 
believed  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  along  with  Nasser,  to  accept 
his  protestations  as  valid  and  constructive.  But  behind  these  facades 
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Why  Nasser  Needs  Iraq’s  Oil 


ANALYSIS:! 


Economic  need — as  much  as  the 
thirst  for  political  power — has  height¬ 
ened  Nasser’s  determination  to  con¬ 
trol  Iraq  oil.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
been  obvious  that  the  clash  between 
Egypt  and  Iraq  is  a  conflict  between  a 
poverty-stricken  “have-not”  nation  and 
a  weak  “have.”  This  situation  has 
been  sharpened  within  recent  months 
as  a  result  of  the  continuing  decline  of 
the  UAR  economy. 

Aftormuth  of  Suoz.  The  Suez  crisis  of 
1956  and  its  aftermath  have  caused 
Egypt  to  adopt  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  policies  which  may  undermine  her 
international  and  domestic  economic 
position.  This  impression  is  conveyed 
clearly,  if  cautiously,  by  the  United 
Nations’  most  recent  report  on  eco¬ 
nomic  developments  in  the  Middle  East 
Describing  events  over  1956-1957,  the 
period  prior  to  formation  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  report  documents 
a  disruption  of  Egypt’s  foreign  trade, 
a  moderate  but  distinct  inflation,  and 
an  increase  of  government  spending 
and  debt 

Egypt’s  sterling  and  dollar  reserves 
were  blocked  by  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 
in  response  to  Nasser’s  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez.  As  a  result  Egypt 
could  no  longer  draw  upon  her  ac¬ 
cumulated  balances  to  pay  for  im¬ 
ports  as  she  had  since  World  War  II. 
Cairo  at  once  imposed  harsh  restric¬ 
tions  on  imports,  tried  to  expand  ex¬ 
ports  and  sought  credits  from  the 
USSR  and  other  countries.  The  im¬ 
port  restrictions  had  little  overall  effect 
because  Egypt’s  wheat  stocks  had  fallen 
to  a  dangerous  low  during  1955  and  im¬ 
ports  of  foodstuffs  had  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  attempts  to  increase  ex¬ 
ports  met  with  less  success.  Egypt’s 
total  exports  fell  slightly  in  1956  de¬ 
spite  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  world 
price  of  cotton,  her  principal  product. 
But  Cairo  was  able  to  persuade  certain 
of  her  trading  partners  to  accept  pay¬ 
ment  for  their  exports  in  Egyptian 
currency.  The  USSR  and  her  satel¬ 
lites  were  among  the  nations  which 
came  to  Egypt’s  assistance  in  this 
fashion. 

Trad*  with  Communist  bloc.  During 
the  first  half  of  1957,  countries  within 
the  Soviet  orbit  and  Yugoslavia  sup¬ 
plied  26  per  cent  of  Egypt’s  total  im¬ 
ports,  as  compared  with  16  per  cent 
during  the  second  half  of  1956,  12  per 
cent  during  the  first  half  of  1956,  and 


only  6  per  cent  during  1955.  The  So¬ 
viet  bloc  also  took  up  a  substantial 
portion  of  Egypt’s  exports:  39  per  cent 
in  the  first  half  of  1957,  as  compared 
with  28  per  cent  during  1956  and  17 
per  cent  during  1955. 

The  long-term  agreements  which 
generated  this  expansion  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  Communist  countries  and 
Egypt  disrupted  Egypt’s  traditional 
commercial  and  financial  connections 
in  Western  Europe,  thereby  threatening 
to  perpetuate  Ci^’s  dependence  upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries  have  apparently 
dumped  a  portion  of  the  cotton  ob¬ 
tained  from  Egypt  in  European  markets 
to  the  detriment  of  Egypt’s  own  cotton 
exports. 

Cairo’s  attempts  to  balance  her  in¬ 
ternational  accounts  after  the  Suez 
crisis  had  other  injurious  consequences. 
The  payments  arrangements  negotiated 
by  the  Nasser  government  to  secure 
goods  in  exchange  for  Egyptian  cur¬ 
rency  increased  Cairo’s  indebtedness  to 
other  countries  and  caused  a  marked 
depreciation  of  the  Egyptian  pound  on 
world  markets.  During  1956,  Egypt’s 
short-term  debt  to  foreign  countries 
increased  by  some  $70  million. 

The  import  controls  employed  to 
little  effect  in  1956  had  considerable 
success  in  1957.  During  the  first  half 
of  that  year,  imports  were  about  10 
per  cent  below  the  level  they  had 
reached  during  the  first  half  of  1956. 
But  this  improvement  in  Egypt’s  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  position  was  secured 
at  the  cost  of  additional  inflationary 
pressure.  When  imports  are  curtailed 
by  quotas  and  tariffs,  expenditure  is  di¬ 
verted  to  domestic  goods,  driving  up 
prices  at  home.  Between  1955  and 
1956,  wholesale  prices  in  Egypt  rose 
by  some  10  per  cent  Over  the  first 
hidf  of  1957,  they  rose  another  8  per 
cent 

This  rise  in  prices  reflected  in  part 
an  increase  in  world  cotton  prices;  the 
prices  of  consumer  goods  and  food 
rose  by  less  than  wholesale  prices.  To 
some  extent,  however,  it  reflects  the 
pressure  of  domestic  demand  gener¬ 
ated  by  import  controls  and  by  govern¬ 
ment  spending.  During  1956,  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  rose  14  per  cent 
because  both  military  and  development 
spending  were  increased.  The  govern¬ 
ment  ran  a  large  deficit  which  it  fi¬ 
nanced  in  the  most  inflationary  fashion 


possible.  About  two-thirds  of  the  de¬ 
ficit  was  covered  by  selling  bonds  to 
Egypt’s  central  ba^;  much  of  the 
rest  was  covered  by  sales  of  bonds  to 
the  commercial  banks.  Both  of  these 
methods  of  finance  add  to  the  money 
supply  and  make  for  additional  infla¬ 
tionary  pressure. 

Nasser  gov*miii*iit  gambles.  In  1957, 
Cairo  managed  to  reduce  the  govern¬ 
ment  deficit  It  did  so,  however,  largely 
at  the  expense  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  £E  28.3  million  was  bud¬ 

geted  for  development  in  1957,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £E  45.9  million  in  1956. 
Other  forms  of  government  spending, 
including  military  spending,  were 
scheduled  to  rise  in  1957.  Here,  as  in 
its  foreign  economic  policies,  the  Nas¬ 
ser  government  appears  willing  to 
gamble  with  Egypt’s  economic  future. 
As  private  investment  in  Egypt  has 
been  declining  steadily  since  1950  and 
now  government  spending  on  develop¬ 
ment  projects  reduced,  Egypt’s  capacity 
to  provide  for  her  rapi^y  growing 
population  is  bound  to  diminish. 

Because  Cairo  has  reached  agreement 
with  the  Suez  Canal  Company  concern¬ 
ing  compensation  for  the  canal,  Egypt 
has  again  secured  access  to  her  sterling 
and  dollar  balances.  She  can  therefore 
finance  a  temporary  increase  of  im¬ 
ports.  These  foreign  currency  re¬ 
serves,  however,  are  small  compared  to 
the  balance  of  payments  deficits  which 
Egypt  has  run  in  recent  years,  and 
they  must  be  rapidly  depleted  if  im¬ 
port  spending  returns  to  pre-Suez  levels. 

The  UN  report  concludes,  however, 
that  Egypt’s  immediate  position  is  not 
as  grim  as  is  sometimes  presumed. 
Dues  from  Suez,  it  believes  will  more 
than  replace  the  declining  sterling  and 
dollar  balances  as  the  means  of  fi¬ 
nancing  excess  purchases  abroad.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  whether 
these  revenues  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  from  Moscow  will  be  used  to 
accelerate  Egypt’s  development  pro¬ 
gram  or  will  be  dissipated  in  arma¬ 
ments  expenditure.  The  increase  of 
government  spending  planned  for  1957 
and  the  reduction  of  planned  develop¬ 
ment  spending  to  offset  this  increase 
and  to  balance  the  budget  are  not  en¬ 
couraging. 

Contrast  with  Iraq.  Little  wonder  that 
Egypt  has  become  increasingly  eager 
to  swallow  up  her  rich  rival!  The 
plans  and  performance  of  Iraq’s  De- 


velopment  Board  contrast  strikingly 
with  those  of  the  Nasser  regime.  Since 
1951,  Iraq  has  allocated  70  per  cent  of 
her  oil  royalties  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment  For  some  years,  actual  expendi¬ 
ture  under  this  development  plan  lagged 
far  behind  scheduled  expenditure.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  spending  has  caught 
up  with  authorizations  and  revenue. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1956/57,  Iraq 
spent  50  million  dinars,  compared  with 
39  million  in  1955/56  and  21  million 
in  1954/55.  Revenue  in  1956/57 
totalled  51  million  dinars,  a  reduction 
from  1955/56  of  10  million  caused  by 
the  Suez  crisis  and  the  decrease  of  oil 
sales  that  accompanied  the  closing  of 
the  canal. 

Roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  funds  have  been  used  for  irriga¬ 
tion  and  agriculture,  the  country's 
most  urgent  need.  There  is  indir^ 
evidence,  moreover,  of  an  increase  of 
private  investment,  probably  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  activities  of  the  Iraq  Pe¬ 
troleum  Company.  This  trend  in  private 
capital  formation  is  also  discernible  in 
Lebanon  and  in  Israel,  but  not  in  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Private  investment  in  Egypt 
declined  by  some  30  per  cent  from 
1955  to  1956.  In  Syria,  it  fell  by  nine 
per  cent. 

Iraq  is  also  distinguished  by  her 
comfortable  foreign  exchange  position. 
Over  the  years  1953  to  1957,  Iraq’s  for¬ 
eign  currency  holdings  have  risen  by 
579.7  million  dinars.  These  holdings 
are  surplus  oil  receipts  deposited  in 
London  and  New  York.  Naturally, 
the  acceleration  of  Iraq’s  development 
program  will  reduce  the  rate  at  which 
reserves  accumulate.  The  UN  econo¬ 
mists  point  out,  however,  that  “oil 
consumption  in  western  Europe,  the 
main  outlet  for  Iraqi  oil,  is  increasing 
at  a  compounded  rate  of  over  10  per 
cent  a  year;  and  Iraqi  oil  production 
and  royalties  are  likely  to  grow  along 
with  it,  provided  that  larger  pipelines 
and  more  loading  facilities  are  made 
available.” 

Iraq  could  easily  subsidize  Jordan, 
her  partner  in  the  Arab  Union, 
without  diminishing  by  much  the  rate 
of  increase  of  her  own  hard  currency 
reserves.  Jordan  relies  heavily  upon 
such  subsidies  for  balance  of  payments 
and  fiscal  solvency;  in  1957,  Jordan 
anticipated  tax  receipts  equal  to  but 
one  third  of  her  planned  public  ex¬ 
penditure.  In  this  respect,  the  Arab 
Union  is  a  more  viable  and  beneficial 
alliance  than  the  UAR,  for  neither 
Syria  nor  Egypt  enjoys  a  satisfactory 
payments  position.  But  its  promising 
prospects  now  may  be  dismally  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  bloody  coup  which  may 
turn  Baghdad  into  a  satellite  of  Cairo. 


...Strife-Torn  Iraq 


In  its  stormy  career  as  a  nation 
since  its  independence  was  proclaimed 
in  1932,  Iraq  has  witnessed  five  mili¬ 
tary  coups  d’etat  in  the  course  of  being 
ruled  by  about  40  cabinets.  Iraq  was 
established  by  the  British  in  1921  out 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  became 
independent  in  1932  when  the  mandate 
end^  It  was  ruled  for  its  first  12 
years  by  the  Emir  Feisal,  who  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  British  as 
a  reward  for  his  services  during  World 
War  1.  Feisal  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ghazi,  who  was  killed  in  an  auto 
accident  in  1939. 

In  1941,  a  pro-Nazi  coup  overthrew 
the  government,  but  was  in  turn  driven 
out  by  a  column  of  British  troops 
rushed  from  Palestine.  Ever  since  then, 
the  country’s  allegiance  to  the  West  has 
been  dubious.  In  1948,  for  example, 
an  uprising  followed  the  signing  of  a 
20-year  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  in  which  70  were  killed  and 
300  injured.  The  treaty  was  later  re¬ 
pudiate  and  the  Premier  who  signed 
it  fled  into  exile.  In  May  1957  when 
Jordan  was  threatened  by  a  Nasser 
coup,  Iraq  showed  little  eagerness  to 
help.  Later  that  year,  Iraq  was  con¬ 
strained  to  give  moral  support  to  Syria 
in  the  Moscow-inflated  Syrian  crisis. 

The  country  was  ruled  until  1953  by 
Prince  Abdul  Hah,  who  was  the  regent 
for  King  Feisal  II.  Tlie  Prince  was 
assassinated  in  the  current  coup.  The 
pro-West  Nuri  as-Said  held  the  office 
of  premier  at  least  13  times,  and  rigidly 
controlled  all  organs  of  information.  It 
was  often  said  that  Iraq  stood  with  the 
West  largely  because  of  the  influence 
and  prestige  of  this  one  man. 

Despite  its  great  oil  wealth  and  its 
fertile  soil,  Iraq  has  made  slow  econ- 
nomic  progress.  Its  population  of  about 
5  million  is  largely  ignorant  and  un¬ 
trained.  The  national  per  capita  in¬ 
come  is  about  $85.  New  hospitals  and 
schools  are  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  trained  professional  help.  There  are 
relatively  few  doctors  and  most  of  them 
are  concentrated  in  Baghdad.  Infant 
mortality  remains  high  at  250  per 
1,000  births. 

Included  in  Iraq’s  population  are 
about  90,000  Christians.  Only  5,000 
Jews  are  left  out  of  a  population  of 
130,000  in  1948,  most  of  whom  emi¬ 
grated  to  Israel. 

Political  power  is  held  by  a  group 


of  feudal  sheikhs  who  name  and  con¬ 
trol  members  of  parliament  by  gerry¬ 
mandered  districts.  Only  15  i>ercent 
of  the  registered  voters  went  to  the 
polls  in  1953,  and  civil  liberties  have 
been  rigidly  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  power. 

Iraq  is  a  member  of  the  Baghdad 
Pact  and  has  been  receiving  military 
supplies  from  the  U.S.  since  1954  under 
the  Mutual  Security  program.  Its 
army,  now  estinuited  at  more  than 
50,000  men,  has  never  been  noted  for 
its  reliability  or  effectiveness. 

On  May  15,  1948  it  invaded  Israel 
with  a  force  of  18,000  men  and  100 
armored  vehicles  but  was  unable  to 
advance  more  than  three  miles.  Pre¬ 
viously,  a  number  of  Iraqi  officers, 
however,  entered  Palestine  and  served 
with  the  Arab  irregulars  in  the  futile 
struggle  to  destroy  Israel.  Iraq  never 
signed  an  armistice  with  Israel  but 
withdrew  its  troops  after  tiuming  over 
their  positions  to  Jordanian  forces. 
Iraq  has  poured  out  a  constant  flow  of 
hati^  a^  incitement  against  Israel 
down  through  the  years. 

These  threats  and  the  instability  of 
the  government  led  to  strong  criticism 
from  friends  of  the  Mutual  Security 
program  who  contended  that  economic 
aid  wmild  better  serve  the  Arab  people 
than  arms  and  jets. 

Comment  I 

lanol  bw  indicated  its  aceaptatiee  ia 

-  proto'  -Ulnn  of  t*e  in  »#»• 

Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  column  of 
July  1,  said: 

“After  the  stand  we  took  in  the  Soes 
affair,  we  are  committed  by  oar  own 
acts  and  declarations  to  a  policy  of 
coexistence  with  Nasser.” 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  Ernest 
K.  Lindley,  in  Newsweek  of  July  14, 
said: 

“With  Nasser  as  ruler  of  Egypt  and 
head  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  yes. 
With  Nasser’s  ambition  to  control  the 
entire  Arab  world,  no.  Nasser  seeks 
to  destroy,  or  at  least  bring  to  heeL 
every  Arab  regime  friendly  to  the  West. 
His  propaganda  organs  have  gone  even 
so  far  as  openly  to  urge  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  chiefi  and  statesmen  who  stand 
in  his  way.” 


Ill 


The  Challenge  —  (Continued  from  page  109) 
of  “neutralism”  and  “nationalism”  the  truth  was  told  with  bursting 
bombs  in  Beirut,  the  scream  of  the  street  mob  in  Baghdad,  the 
harangue  of  Cairo  Radio  blatantly  calling  for  violence  everywhere. 

Nasser  wants  to  dominate  a  vast  totalitarian  Arab  empire,  swaying 
Asia  and  Africa.  He  calls  it  “neutralism,”  but  it  is  in  fact  anti- 
Westernism.  Khrushchev  told  him  in  Moscow  that  the  Russians 
wanted  solidarity  with  the  Arab  people  under  Nasser  leadership  and 
promised  “all  the  help  you  need  from  us.” 

Nasser  will  give  his  neighbors  no  rest  and  no  peace  unless  they 
purge  every  official  who  wants  to  remain  a  friend  of  the  West,  unless 
they  dismantle  every  Western  defense  interest  and  unless  they  sunder 
every  Western  tie.  This  is  the  challenge  that  faces  Washins^on. 

Unless  that  challenge  is  met  we  shall  witness  the  spread  of  an 
aggressive  military  fascism  in  Asia  and  Africa,  serving  the  Kremlin, 
and  undermining  the  capacity  of  the  West  to  defend  individual  liberty 
and  the  free  democratic  society. 


vieMvinff  the  ne§es 

continued 

opportunity  when  Israel  launched  its 
attack  on  Nasser  in  1956.  Another 
asked  whether  the  President  believed 
he  had  authority  to  act  without  prior 
Congressional  approval.  No  final  deci¬ 
sion  was  reached. 

The  Administration  then  announced 
it  was  requesting  a  meeting  of  the  UN 
Security  Council  to  report  officially 
that  the  U.  S.  was  moving  to  aid  Leba¬ 
non,  pending  further  action  by  the  UN. 

The  decision  dealt  primarily  with  the 
Lebanese  crisis,  but  the  gravest  anxiety 
centered  on  the  overthrow  of  King 
Feisal  of  Iraq.  In  the  absence  of  any 
call  from  an  official  of  the  Iraq  govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the 
new  Arab  Union,  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  is  the  Deputy  Chief  of  State 
and  therefore  in  a  position  to  appeal 
for  aid  from  members  of  the  Bagdad 
Pact.  There  was  hope  that  loyal  Iraq- 


Jordanian  forces  might  restore  the  legi¬ 
timate  Iraq  government. 

Last  week  Hussein  himself  nipped 
an  assassination  plot  similar  to  the  Iraq 
coup  by  arresting  60  army  officers  in¬ 
cluding  his  personal  aide. 
Swpplemantol  AM.  The  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  agreed  to  sell  Is¬ 
rael  $6  million  of  surplus  grain. 

Forwign  Aid  Bill.  The  House  passed 
by  253  to  126  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriations  Bill 
totaling  $3,078,092,500  in  new  appro¬ 
priations,  a  cut  of  $872  million  from 
the  President’s  request  and  $597,500,- 
000  less  than  the  amount  previously 
authorized  by  Congress.  There  was  no 
determined  effort  to  restore  the  cuts 
because  some  House  leaders  feel  this 
could  be  done  with  better  chance  of 
success  in  conference  with  the  Senate. 
Brief  Notes.  The  UAR  signed  the 
agreement  under  which  the  Suez  share¬ 
holders  will  be  paid  $66  million  for 
Nasser’s  seizure  of  the  canal  in  1956. 
It  now  belongs  to  him. 


FROM  OUR  READERS 

John  Hohenberg,  Professor  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University, 
says: 
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in  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  affairs 
and  I  find  your  publication  invalu¬ 
able." 
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propaganda  pressures 


In  recent  months  Cairo  has  been 
waging  a  bitter  propaganda  war  against 
Iraq.  Over  Cairo  Radio  and  over  its 
clandestine  transmitter,  “Voice  of  Iraq,” 
Nasser  has  been  denouncing  the  pro- 
West  policy  of  the  Iraq  government 
and  agitating  for  its  oversow.  During 
April  and  May,  Cairo  daily  called  upon 
the  Iraqis  to  defy  their  government 
and  boycott  the  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions.  On  May  2,  for  example.  Radio 
Cairo  broadcast:  “Rise,  my  brethren  in 
the  police  force  and  army  in  Iraq! 
Stand  side  by  side  with  your  brethren 
and  your  people  against  your  enemies. 
The  freedom  of  Iraq  is  in  your  hands!” 

As  the  Lebanese  crisis  deepened,  the 
Cairo-inspired  agitation  mounted  in 
fury.  On  June  28,  the  clandestine 
“Voice  of  Iraq”  accused  Premier  Nuri 
as-Said  of  being  a  traitor  to  Iraq,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  King  and  the  Crown 
Prince.  It  condemned  the  Arab  Union 
as  an  imperialist  device  to  enslave  the 
people  and  called  upon  them  to  revolt. 

On  July  8,  a  Cairo  broadcast  accused 
Nuri  Pasha  of  plotting  to  bring  Leba¬ 
non  into  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  charged: 
“When  the  imperialists  failed  to  stir  up 
the  world  against  the  heroic  Lebanese 
people,  they  began  to  manipulate  Nuri. 
He  hastened  to  London  to  extend  his 
poisonous  fangs.”  The  broadcast  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  denunciation  of  the  Iraq 
premier  and  “imperialism.” 

*  *  *  A  few  hours  after  the  coup 
Nasser  cabled  the  Iraq  revolutionaries 
from  his  yacht:  “God  grant  you  success 
in  the  service  of  Arabism.” 
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